.PYTHAGORAS-----PYTHIAN GAMES.

orchard fruit, and belonging to the pomeous
section of the nat. order Kosacese. There
are about forty species, natives of the north
temperate and cold regions. The pear (P.
communis), the apple or crab (P. Mcdus),
service-tree (P. torminalis and domestica),
mountain-ash or rowan-tree (P. Aucuparia),
beam-tree (P. Aria), &c., all belong to this
genus.

Pythag'oras, a Grecian philosopher,
supposed to have been born about 586 B.c.
at Samos. He went to Scyros, and was a
scholar of Pherecydes till the death of the
latter; others make him also a scholar of
Thales and Anaximander. He is said to have
gathered knowledge from the philosophers
or learned men of Phoenicia, Syria, Egypt,
Babylon, India, &c., but eventually settled
at the Greek city of Crotona in Lower Italy,
probably about 529 B.C. His abilities and
character led great numbers, chiefly of the
noble and wealthy classes, to adopt his views.
Three hundred of these were formed into a
select fraternity or order, and were bound
by vow to Pythagoras and each other, for
the purpose of cultivating the rites and
observances enjoined by their master, and
studying his philosophy. They thus formed
at once a philosophical school and a reli-
gious order. The political influence of this
body became very considerable, and was
exerted in the interest of the aristocratic
party. The democratic party strenuously
opposed the growing power of the order,
and their enmity caused Pythagoras to re-
tire to Metapontum, where he died about
506 B.c. So far as we can judge, his
system appears to owe very much to a
vivid imagination acting upon the then pre-
vailing ignorance respecting the order of
nature. What was not known was guessed
at, with the usual result. In the case of
Pythagoras, as in that of other teachers of
those early times, the popular effect of this
partial knowledge was heightened by ming-
ling it with secret doctrines. One of these
doctrines was the transmigration of souls;
and Pythagoras is said to have believed
himself to have previously lived in several
bodies. He had also abstruse theories re-
specting numbers, geometry, and music,
which he valued very highly as fitting the
soul for contemplation. The effect of his
teaching, however, was such that his disciples
are said to have paid him divine honours
after his death. In appearance he was
grave, commanding, and dignified. He ab-
stained from all animal food, limiting him-
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self to a vegetable diet. His public in-
struction consisted of practical discourses
in which he recommended virtue and dis-
suaded from vice, with a particular reference
to the various relations of mankind, as those
of husbands and wives, parents and children,
citizens and magistrates, &c.. His disciples
were required to practise the greatest purity
and simplicity of manners. He imposed
upon them, it is said, a silence of from two
to five years, according to circumstances.
He alone who had passed through the ap-
pointed series of trials was allowed to hear
the word of the master in his immediate
presence. To the initiated the doctrines
were not delivered, as to others, under the
mask of images and symbols, but unveiled.
Pythagoras left no writings; the Golden
Sentences extant under his name having
been composed or compiled by later hands.
Pythagore'an Bean, the Nelumbium speci-
osutn. See Nelumbiiwi.
Pythagore'an Theorem, the forty-seventh
proposition of the first book of Euclid's Ele-
ments, which shows that in any right-angled
triangle the square of the hypotenuse is
equal to the sum of the squares of the other
two sides.
Pyth'eas, a famous navigator of the Greek
colony of Massilia, now Marseilles, supposed
to have lived about the time of Alexander
the Great (say 330 B.C.). He is reputed to
have sailed along the west coast of Europe,
entered the English Channel, and travelled
some distance in Britain, then, continuing
his journey northward, to have arrived at
Thule (supposed to be Iceland). In a
second voyage he entered the Baltic, where
he proceeded as far as a river which he
called Tanais, and on the banks of which
amber was found. We only know of him
through Strabo, Pliny, and others.
Pythian Games, one of the four great Gre-
cian games, instituted in honour of Apollo,
and celebrated at Delphi. Until about 586
B.C. they were under the management of the
Delphians, and took place every eighth year;
but after that date they were conducted
by the Amphictyons, and celebrated every
fourth year, prizes being given for flute-
playing, athletic sports, and horse and cha-
riot racing. Eventually contests in tragedy,
painting, sculpture, &c., were added. At
first prizes of silver or gold were awarded,
but afterwards the simple laurel wreath and
palm-branch were substituted. They con-
tinued to be celebrated until the end of the
4th century of our era.